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An interesting and informative little book 
let entitled * HYGIENE for WOMEN "’, has 
been specially written by Nurse Drew, 
dealing with the subject of teminine hygiene. 
Ask your Chemist tor a copy, or if you preter 
send 3d. in stamps direct to 
NURSE DREW 
414, Victoria House, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


Hair Beauty 


HE Evan Williams Shampoo is 

unique . . . the refreshing lather 
that removes all imperfections and 
leaves the hair a sparkling mass of soft 
natural loveliness, owes its perfection to 
the oriental secrets incorporated in its 
blending. There is no other shampoo 
guile like ‘“‘ Evan Williams.” 


‘ORDINARY’ for dark hair 
‘CAMOMILE’ for fair hair 


SHAM BO© 
6d inc, tax 


SUPPLIERS OF 


The Film Star 
spending long hours 
on the set finds 
Lilia very useful 


Lilia sanitary towels are com- 
fortable and soluble. . They 
can be flushed away safely, 
privately, conveniently. Lilia 
are made of a special quality 
of cellulose which is so highly 
absorbent that Lilia never 
chafe. They feel soft to the 
touch. They stay soft in wear. 


LILIA 


COMFORTABLE 
SOLUBLE TOWELS 
with loops 


Price 1/6 a dozen 
Lilia Ltd., Park Mill, Hollinwood, Oldham. 
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THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO..tTD 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


every year—until 


a good friend put me “onto” POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLES. Now I steer 
clear of colds every year. Marvellous in 
cases of Catarrh, Head Colds, Hay Fever, 
etc. 1/14d. per tin. Supplies are limited 
but they are worth trying for. 


POTTER’S 
Catarrh Pastilles 


C.P.42E, 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, LONDON, E.1 
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THE EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTE 


3P 84 (¢) 


The Common Cold 


—this may help you 

=, 
F you are one of the millions who suffer from colds during 
the winter, Serocalcin may help you. We do not claim 
definitely that it will, nor do we pretend that it is infallible. 
But many thousands of regular users find in Serocalcin the means 


of successfully preventing and treating colds—and so may you. 
Prevention of colds 


Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many cases this gives 3 to 4 


months immunity from colds. 
Treatment of an existing cold 


Three tablets are taken three-times daily. Commenced in the early stages of-a 


cold this often clears up the attack in 3 or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for adults 
and children. 


WuNising 


< course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
cost d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets —3/44d. 


41] who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford, 
or descriptive booklet *‘Immunity from Colds.”* 


SEROCALCIN 


Regd. 
FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS ~ 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Picture by Angus McBean 
Claire Luce as Becky Sharp 


@ Attracti American-born star Claire Luce appears as Tha 7s mercenary heroine, Becky 
Sharp, in Constance Cox’s dramatisation of Vanity Fai ch opened at the Comedy Theatre 

on October 29th. Four other American stars have played ae role in films and in the 

theatre (Madam Fisk, Miriam Hopk Myrna Loy and iss Luce, who was last 

seen in London Mary, Queen of Scot s at present writing a 

book dealing with the theatre g er, and plans, wh her 

is finished, to design the dust- A f is presented by Peter 


and Anthony Hawtrey, with setti Agombar, was reyiewed in our September 
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Lotions 
abundantly rich in the 
lasting skin beauty- 


NSING CREAM * DAY 
x very dry skins) 
BEAUTY. MILK 
MAKE-UP 


rotective, 
rare oils that give 


. CLEA 
DATHOS (fo 

POWDER 
AND LOTION 


SKIN FOOD 
CREAM 
LIPSTICK 


SAFADA H 
_ Prices from 18/6 to 4l- 


London Salon : 


174 NEW BOND STREET 
W.1 
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HIS. year there will be a wide choice of 

children’s shows in and around the West 
End, although at the time of writing only 
two pantomimes have been announced: 
Mother Goose at the Casino (with Celia 
Lipton) on December 19th, and Jack and 
the Beanstalk (with Clarkson Rose) at the 
King’s, Hammersmith. The evergreen Peter 
Pan will be presented on December 20th at 
the Scala (with Mary Morris as Peter), while 
something new in children’s plays will be 
The Wizard of Oz, opening at the Winter 
Garden on Boxing Day. John McCormick 
secured the stage rights of the well-known 
film music, and Basil Dean will produce 
with Claude Hulbert, Walter Crisham, Ray- 
mond Lovell, Fred Kitchen, jnr., and Diana 
Yardley in the cast. 

Maskelyne opens a Christmas season of 
magic at the Westminster on the 23rd. Sim 
Sala Bim, another magic show, comes to 
the Garrick on the 11th, and The Land of 
the Christmas Stocking reappears at the 
Duke of York’s on the 19th. Treasure 
Island, another children’s favourite, will be 
seen at the Whitehall commencing on 
December 17th.- Further afield there: will 
be The Young Vic Company at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, in The King Stag, a tragi- 
comical fairy tale, on Boxing Day; Just 
William, at the Granville, Walham Green 
(which, incidentally, has now become a chil- 
dren’s theatre), on December 16th; and a 
children’s show opening on the 23rd at 
the Torch Theatre. A number. of these 
are being played for matinees only. 

To these can be added the Christmas 
season’s productions of The Snow Maiden 
and Hansel and Gretel at Sadler’s Wells and 
The Fairy Queen, which commences its run 


Edited by Frances Stephens - 


Over the Footlizghts 


This formidable list suggests that manage- 
ments are at last alive to the idea that the 
present day sophisticated pantomime is not 
the most suitable’ Christmas fare for chil- 
dren. 

Other West End productions between now 
and the end of the year include Anthony 
and Cleopatra, with Edith Evans and God- 
frey Tearle at the Piccadilly, and Noel 
Coward’s Pacific 1860, which, with the 
American star, Mary Martin, will re-open 
Drury Lane Theatre. The date mentioned 
for this is December 19th. , Recent plays 
not reviewed in this issue include And No 
Birds Sing at the Aldwych, Day of Glory 
at the Embassy, Lady Frederick at the 
Savoy, and Tess of the d’Urbervilles at the 
New. 

* * * 

Sometimes we regret that continuing 
paper shortage does not allow us to deal 
fully with some of the more important 
films, particularly those starring our lead- 
ing actors and actresses and those adapted 
from stage plays. But we cannot forgo 
mention of the brilliant Danish film (the 
first to reach us from that country) at the 
Academy Cinema. Day of Wrath will have 
a special appeal for all who saw The Witch 
some time ago at the Arts Theatre with 
Mary Morris and Abraham Sofaer, but none 
should miss this outstanding piece of work, 
which for integrity of atmosphere trans- ° 
cends almost any film we have seen. Of 
late we have been patting ourselves on the 
back that British films have taken great 
strides forward, and rightly so, but the 
sight of this artistic triumph from a little 
country like Denmark must have a salutary 
effect, and that goes for the theatre too. 


at Covent Garden on December 12th. ioe 
© 
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Note New Address’ 


New Shes 


“Piccadilly Hayride”—Prince of Wales, Oct. 10. 
| “Tom Arnold’s Ice Revue’’—Stoll, Oct. 10. 
ian i and the Laughter’—Coliseum, Oct. 
as 
“Away From It All’—Embassy, Oct. 22. 
“The Turn of the Screw’’—Arts, Oct. 23. 
“The Rising Sun’’—Arts, Nov. 6. 
“Cyrano de Bergerac’’—New, Oct. 24. 
“Arts and Craft’”—Gateway, Oct. 30. 
“The King of Lampedusa’’—Yiddish Theatre, 
Noy. 4 
“Wife to Lucifer’’-—Twentieth Century, Nov. 4. 
“There are Crimes and Grimes’’—New Lindsey, 


Noy. 5. 
“Treble Trouble’’—Garrick, Novy. 7. 
L 


** Piccadilly Hayride” 

S WAS only to be expected, Sid Field 

dominates this show, in spite of several 
talented newcomers, and though his 
material is not so spontaneously scintillat- 
ing as was that in his first great Coventry 
Street triumph, yet the old intimate side- 
long look remains unimpaired; Mr. Field’s 
Slasher Green is an old lag who never 
wearies us. But it is Mr. Field at a cinema 
organ who gets the biggest laughs this 
time; his efforts to learn snooker (aided by 
Jerry Desmonde and Alfie Dean) are not to 
be compared with his prowess on the golf 
course. But whether as our old friend 
Slasher, or as a slightly over-wined gentle- 
man about Town, or as an uproarious King 
John, his own special brand of appeal never 
deserts him. 

Of the newcomers, Terry Thomas looks 
like being discovery No. 1. His BBC 
announcer imitating famous singers on 
gramophone records because he had _for- 
gotten to bring the records to the studio, is 
doubly clever. It might not be difficult to 
imitate Paul Robeson, but to impersonate 
an agonised announcer putting over a 
recording of Mr. Robeson is another matter. 
We shall obviously see a lot more of Mr. 
Thomas, whose face, incidentally, without 
any other tricks, must be his fortune. 
Robert Lamouret, French Cabaret star, 
introduces Dudule, Donald Duck to you, 
in a ventriloguist act of unusual brilliance, 
particularly so in view of M. Lamouret’s 
limited English vocabulary; and the Ross 
Sisters, from America, astonish by their ver- 
satility as acrobatic dancers and crooners. 

For the rest, the show has some elaborate 
scena and dance numbers and some last 
word feminine attire to remind us that con- 
siderably more coupons seep behind the 
footlights than ever trickle into the thread- 
bare audiences. 15 tS) 
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“Tom Arnold’s Ice Revue ” 
PERE is something particularly attrac- 
tive about an ice show; but it has its 
weaknesses as 
Once the skill displayed by the skaters 


becomes commonplace to the beholder, an ~ 


element of monotony is bound to creep in; 
rather like watching high school horses at 


a 


front rank entertainment. © 


a circus for an entire evening. The produ- 


cers at the Stoll realised this and so devoted 
the entire second act to cabaret “‘off the 
ice,’’ with Ted Ray as the presiding comic 
genius. 

Cecilia Colledge, a genius among skaters, 
is grace personified, while Armand Perren — 
and Olive Robinson in a series of breath- 
taking skating duets, pretty nearly steal 
the show. Bes 


“The Night and the Laughter” 


TEs is a case where Robert Nesbitt, who 

knows all there is to know about staging 
mammoth musicals, could not see the wood 
for the trees. This show, admirable in 
many ways, illustrates a modern tendency 
to concentrate on spectacle at the expense 
of humour. The result is magnificent but 
not lighthearted. 

Thus we find Bud Flanagan and his little 
stooge, Angela Glynne, weighted down as 
it were by a superfluity of gorgeous trap- 
pings while we are allowed not more than 
a glimpse of The Three Sailors, a great and 
joyous trio in the art of fooling. Having 
said this much one must pay tribute to 
the lavishness of the show, to Slade Lucas’s 
costumes the decor by Erté and to the skill 
of Joan Davis, who arranged the dances, 
not forgetting the tireless dancing of Beryl 
Kaye, and Nancy Brown's singing. F. S. 


“ Away From It All” 


| THE Kingdom of Heaven be within, so 

too is the Tower of Refuge. Away from 
it all is rather a travesty of the idea of an 
external refuge but it serves to demonstrate 
its impossibility. The idea is not new and 
the title is a phrase familiar to readers and 
broadcast listeners in different connections. 
Mr. Val Gielgud.had added little to the sub- 
ject and the comedy which he has based 
upon it shows 


colourless people taking 


things calmly. For utter unreality the play 
is outstanding. The speeches of all charac- 
ters and their apparent way of life on their 


far-away island continually remind the 
audience of the impossibility of the hypo- 
thesis and prevent them from entering into 
the game. Life in Hollywood is fantastic, — 
but Hollywood life away from civilisation 
is absurd. HO Gam 


x 
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ON 
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(L. to R.): Alan Wheatley, Catherine Lacey, Henrietta Watson, biucen 1 normuike, 

Henzie Raeburn, Frank Napier and John Burch in a dramatic moment in the revival 

of T. S. Eliot’s moving play, which should not be missed by lovers of serious theatre. 

The production by E. Martin Browne is masterly, and the decor by Stella Mary 
Pearce a triumph of adaptation to the Mercury’s tiny stage. 


°**The Family Reunion” AT THE MERCURY 


(Below): Alan Wheatley as Lord Monchensey sees Closing scene of the play with 
the faces of the spirits that haunt him. Mr. Eliot’s Catherine Lacey as Agatha and 


play derives its plot from the Greek story of Margaret Lang as Mary, the two 
Agamemnon. women who help to lift the curse 
PICTURES BY BARRY HICKS from Lord Monchensey. 


“The Turn of the Serew”™ and 
“The Rising Sun” 
Tre Arts Theatre has done well in 
presenting these two unusual plays. The 
former, adapted by Allan Turpin from the 
well-known story by Henry James, very 
‘nearly succeeds in the impossible task of 
transplanting the intangible atmosphere of 
the tale: on at least two occasions one’s 
flesh began to creep. In great measure this 
is due to the splendid acting of Louise 
Hampton and Elspeth March as the house- 
keeper and governess who are mutually bent 
on saving their young charges from the un- 
speakable horrors threatening them, and to 
Jill Mason and Brian Weske, who, as Flora 
and Miles, prove themselves child. actors 
of unusual naturalness and sense of drama- 
tic values. The evil presences of the dead 
servant and governess are skilfully con- 
veyed without undue emphasis and one has 
no difficulty in believing that the souls of 
the children are in mortal danger. 

The Rising Sun is by a Dutch playwright, 
Herman Heijermans, who undoubtedly 
deserved greater recognition in his lifetime. 
He has been well served in the translation 
of Christopher St. John; the play rings true, 
We note with interest that the genteel 
poverty and struggle of small shopkeepers 
against big concerns which England knew 
some forty years ago were the same the 
Continent over. In this case, however, it 
is the character of the victim that interests 
us; he brings the most .part of his ill-for- 
tune on himself,: involving also his father, 
wife and daughter, the latter a worshipper 
of his irritating Mark Tapley cheerfulness. 
The subtle interplay of character has as 
background a melodramatic story of imbe- 
cile girl burnt in the shop fire started by 
the daughter in a desperate attempt to 
save her father from bankruptcy. The girl 
suffers an agony of remorse and the father 
makes vicarious atonement by refusing to 
accept the insurance money and by forcing 
his daughter to confess her act of arson and 
pay the consequence. Denis Carey, Marjorie 
Zeidler, Dorothy Gordon, Robert Cartland, 
Yvonne Coulette, Michael Gwynn, John 
Lindsay and Mary Alexander are among 
those who interpret a strong play with un- 
usual sincerity. Boss 


“Cyrano de Bergerac” 

HE emphasis in this revival is quite 

rightly on production‘in the grand man- 
ner. Whether or not Brian Hooker's ver- 
sion is in the best lyrical style, the fact 
remains that no translation could do full 
justice to the Rostand original. Similarly, 
of course, no translation can more than 
hint at the true richness of Shakespeare’s 
language; this is the penalty of the artist 
who paints in words. Conceivably the 
question might be asked whether from the. 
standpoint of artistic integrity one should’ 


ever attempt production of classics t 
lated from other tongues, but it is one 
to pose such a question in the keture 
and quite another even to cant _ ae 
a thought in face of the gloriously : 
tic, swashbuckling and colourful experie 
awaiting one at the New Theatre. 
This, I would dare swear, is the 
elaborate and successful production 
achieved by The Old Vie Theatre — c 
The opening scene particularly, with its 
throng of be-feathered gentlemen of fashioni 
and exciting duel, is a masterpiece af s 
craft. There is not a false move anyw 
nor in the crowd scenes in the Bakery @ 
the Poets or on the battlefield which folle 
Tyrone Guthrie is revealed once again as 4 
producer with a touch of genius. He, 
gether with Ralph Richardson, who 
magnificently cast as Cyrano, is able most 
successfully to pull wool over our eyes; 
is only afterwards, away from the spell} 
that we recall the absurdity af Rexanne’s 
visit to the -battlefroat or the artificiality 
of the balcony scene. These are mere trifles 
im the fantastic weave. 
Ralph Richardson is probably the an 
English actor to-day who could be entrusted 
with Cyrano, that apotheosis of all physk 
cally disfigured romantic levers. Bravade 
naivety and wit are never Strange bed= 
fellows in him. He dominates the a 
notwithstanding the overwhelming | st ze 
accompaniments that might be expected t 
tone. down his __ performance. saret 
Leighton, coldly beautiful as Roxann 
battles gamely with the unenviable task 
making that lady appear less than wantonly 
blind and stupid. Michael Warre is © 
pleasant Christian and Nicholas Han 
pastrycook of many parts. Alec Guinness 
contributes.a colourful de Guiche. = FL S. 


“Arts and Craft” 


Te Actors’ Theatre Company, 

three years’ activity in the limited con! 
fines of Linden Gardens, have taken over 
the comparatively spacious Gateway 
Theatre in Chepstow Villas and, with com= 
mendable industry, have themselves raised 
the floor of the auditorium and improved 
the seating arrangements, They are not 
faced with the complementary duty of rais 
ing the artistic standard of the old Gate 
yet, but of maintaining it at its forme 
level Arts and Craft by Denys Wurt 
burg, chosen to open the season, is called 
a light comedy but is littl more than @ 
sketch over-prolonged. The players pul 
heart and soul into their~performance an 
one can only hope they enjoyed doing it 
Some of them have a pleasant stage pre 
sence and are acquiring technique, but no 
all. Their youth and their enthusiasm ane 
their generous surrender of -themselves 
their, enterprise attract all sympathy amt 
goodwill. : eG M. 


(Right 
ELIZABETH ALLA anid 
HAROLD W 
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Alexander Bender 


BRENDA BRUCE 


hotographed in her flat, which she decorated and 
irnished herself, in Gloucester Terrace, Regent 

Original ined as a. ballet dancer, she 

ws with the Birmingham and 

iverpool] repertory companies, her first success or 

i¢@ London stage being her Clippie number ir 
eet and Low. Afterwards she was for three ye 

golden-hearted gold-digger in Terence Ratti 

im’s While the Sun Shines, a part she has just 


peated in the film version of the play. She 
go to be seen in the current releases, Piccadilly 
wident and Carnival She has her first stage 
yortunity to show her estar quality as Polly 
“les, a role which was created by Lady Bancroft 
id which was later one of Dame Marie Tempest’s 
eatest successes, in The Company of Four’s re 
J of T. W. Robertson's Caste, now at the Lyric, 
armomersmith. Last January Brenda married Roy 
ich, the BBC commentator and producer. They 
pe one day to run their own repertory theatre 
the West End, and Brenda, whose London stage 
pearances have all been in comedy, wants to 
turn to the more tragic roles she played in 

sirmingham Vivienne 


is 
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‘‘The King of Lampedusa” 


| association with the Arts Council, the 
New Yiddish Theatre are presenting The 
King of Lampedusa, the comedy with musi- 
cal numbers by S. J. Charendorf. The story 
is based on the exploit of a Jewish pilot 
who made a forced landing on the Mediter- 
ranean island of Lampedusa during the 
war and straightway demanded, and duly 
received, the surrender of the, island from 
the Italian force stationed there. The play 
opens and closes in a tailor’s basement in 
Whitechapel, there being a dream interlude 
in Lampedusa. It is acted with extra- 
ordinary zest and provides bracing enter- 
tainment. M. Tzelniker heads the company 
and produces the play. LG eM 


Wife To Lucifer’”’ 


Wwe TO LUCIFER, by Rosa De Leon, 

endeavours to tell the now accepted 
story of Lord Byron’s marriage with and 
early separation from Annabella Milbanke. 
Not a few attempts have been made before. 
Miss De Leon has set herself the task of 
making mild little Annabella the pivot of 
the play. Realising that if Byron is brought 
on to the stage he will dominate it, she has 
allowed him to appear with Annabella only 
twice; once for their first meeting at Lady 
Melbourne’s and again when their union is 
at breaking point four years later. On these 
two occasions it is proper that Byron should 
appear overpowering. The second half of 
the play is rather disjointed, since the two 
principal characters have separated for ever. 
Scenes 2 and 3 of Act 2 are given to Byron 
and the first and last scenes to Annabella. 
The last scene is her best. Here Oriel Ross, 
hitherto much too vivacious and glamorous 
(although introduced in the lines as a “‘blue 
stocking’), appears more like the very 
serious young woman we know Annabella 
to have been and receives the news of 
Byron’s death from Fletcher, played with 
admirable sincerity by Peter Collingwood. 
Fletcher is a comparatively easy character 
to interpret, or the actor’s ability made it 
seem so in his brief appearances. Many of 
the other members of the company seemed 
not to have realised what opportunities for 
characterisation they had been given and 
how a little research would have enabled 
them to enrich their performance. In par- 
ticular, Hobhouse was too light:and seemed 
in the scene with Byron on the eve of the 
latter’s flight from England not to know 
what he was saying. Gwendolyn Gray was 
too calm, tidy and sedate for Augusta. 
Byron’s boast that he could make her laugh 
at anything served to point out the mis- 
casting. Annabella with a perpetual twinkle 
in her eye and Mrs. Leigh the picture of 
staid propriety represent a reversal of 
characters. Antony Stuart spoke well and 
successfully indicated the moods of Byron 
but could not present a physical resemb- 
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. 


1 
lance. The scenic designer, Christine Pirie, 
is to be commended for an ingenious and 
economical use of attractive screens. 

H. G. Mi 


“There are Crimes and Crimes” 
UGUST Strindberg’s play, There are 
Crimes and Crimes, had its first perform- 

ance in England: at the New Lindsey 

Theatre, in an Engish version by Graham 

Rawson, and the Club is to be congratu-_ 

lated once more upon its enterprise. The 

translation ran smoothly and Esme Percy’s 
tasteful production seemed to set Paris of 

1899 very near at hand. The slow, linger-_ 

ing situations seemed appropriate to the 

plot and the period; and the acting was of 
sufficiently high order to hold attention 
nearly, if not quite, rapt. The play’s story 
is pitiful and shocking, as would be expec- 
ted from Strindberg, and treats of a man 
who wishes his natural child dead because 
it hinders his affair with its mother’s suc- 


cessor. Remorse, verging on madness, 
follows when, by coincidence, the child 
actually dies within a, few hours. Suspicion | 


falls upon both the father and the woman 
under whose influence he has fallen. Scenes 
of heart-searching and mutual recrimination 
continue until the shadow is lifted as the 
result of a post-mortem and the exhausted 
lovers part. The company sustain the fin- 
de-siecle, Parisian atmosphere and are well 
cast. Wanda Rotha, as one of those terrible 
females in the Hedda Gabler class, gave a 
striking and impressive performance, 
matched by Manning Whiley’s as the guilty 
father. More subtly fascinating was Antony 
Eustrel’s presentation of the wronged friend 
and lover. The unlikely proceedings of a 
Commissary of Police provided a welcome 
excursion into a more prosaic world, and 
John Vere’s officer, quiet, precise,  thin- 
lipped and pince- -nezed will not be forgotten. 


‘“Treble Trouble” © © & 

T IS difficult to realise that this comedy 

hails from the Continent, so English have 
become the jokes in transit. One suspects 
that Jack Davies, who adapted the play, 
made a very free translation indeed, this 
being only too obvious when the one or 
two witty lines jump out at you like a jack- 
in-the-box. 

This is not to discredit the acting, 
Richard Goolden, as a comic schoolmaster- 
cleric, is a joy whenever he appears, while 
George Gee, Anthony Shaw and Sydney 
King are amusing as the trio whose domes- 
tic bliss is disturbed by the incriminating 
love letter; thought by Mr. Goolden to have 
been written by Mr. Gee’s horribly preco* 
cious schoolgirl daughter, and by the 
various ladies in the cast to be the work 
of an erring Mr. Gee himself. Perhaps if 
Mr. Buchanan, who presents the play, also 
appeared in it, the comedy would vie a 
more sustained. 3 
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SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Ballets at Covent Garden 


A REVIVAL of the 76-year-old classic 

Coppelia marked the opening of the 
second: Sadler’s Wells season at Covent 
Garden. It was an odd choice, for this gay 
trifle, after Hoffmann, about a village girl 
who impersonates a mechanical doll is the 
least important of the classics, and_ its 
moments of brilliant dance cannot now 
altogether hide the old-fashioned trivialities 
of the plot. It will delight the musical 
comedy lovers now frequenting ballet, and 
the most discriminating cannot fail to be 
enchanted by Margot Fonteyn’s radiantly 
danced and mimed Swanhilda, and Robert 
Helpmann’s meticulously timed buffoonery 
in the part of the ancient Dr. Coppelius. 
Only those long-faced ballet critics who take 
even this glittering nonsense seriously could 
carp at such clowning; it has re-animated 
the ballet over a number of years, and the 
scene languishes without it. 

Margaret Dale and Moira Shearer (the 
last at very short notice) hgve both danced 
Swanhilda for the first time, and although 
neither equalled Fonteyn’s vividness and 
speed both were technically excellent. Mar- 
garet Dale, piquant as a china doll, showed 
the more faultless “‘line’’ and style. Shearer 
was lighter, more aerial, and gave a lively 
and resourceful interpretation of a spoiled 
village beauty. Her precision was impec- 
cable but cramped arms, a broken wrist-line 
and a tendency to fling back her head too 
far in a pose are endangering her style. 
This young dancer has so much poise she 


seems on the verge of sloping backwards; 


but with her exceptional gifts and bright 
auburn beauty her promise is infinite, and 
she owed much to Harold Turner’s steady 
partnering in the difficult third Act pas de 
deux. 

The loveliest dancing to watch was that 
of Beryl Grey as Prayer in the last scene. 
Both here and in Les Sylphides this dancer 
has shown a lyrical grace, beauty of “‘line’’ 
and perfection of style that mark the 
rarest form of classical dancer. She “‘feels’’ 
the music, rather than dances to it, and 
her velocity and cleanness in pirouette and 
petit tours put her in a class apart among 
the younger dancers. As Franz, Alexis Ras- 
sine showed that classicism of carriage 
which is becoming increasingly rare among 
male dancers, and his execution of the solo 
scintillated like the golden sequins on his 
tunic. The same classical spirit informed 
Violetta Prokhorova’s Aurora; the “‘flowing 
through’ of her movements is magnificent 
to watch, and transcends actual technique. 
It was a mistake to put Pauline Clayden in 
this part, for she lacks the control of the 
classical dancer and her arm and head posi- 
tions are untidy. Her great gifts are as a 
mime, not as a dancer. The corps de ballet 


Ai 


by AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


seems weightier and less competent than in 
the past (the bourrées in Les Sylphides 
make one think the dancers dre going over 
cobble-stones) and few dancers showed the 
high spirits and attack of Joan Sheldon and 
Julia Farron. William Chappell’s new first 
Act designs are overpoweringly colourful 
and only the last scene, irridescent as spring 
sunlight in green, ivory and gold, is an 
improvement on the old. The ballet’s 
peasant basis is lost in the current vogue 
for lavishness. : 


Les Sirenes 


The wastage in re-dressing Coppelia when 
much greater works by living choreo- 
graphers—A pparitions, Job, The Wanderer 
and many more—are awaiting revival seems 
to me unpardonable. At no period has the 
Wells creative repertoire been so small, so 
overworked and owing to changes of cast, 
in some cases, so ill-danced; and I doubt if 
Frederick Ashton’s new ballet, Les Sivénes, 
produced on November 12th, will last as 
long as such witty choreographic comedies 
as The Wedding Bouquet and The Prospect 
Before Us. 

Coppelia has survived purely owing to the 
distinguished score of Délibes, exhilara- 
tingly played at Covent Garden under Con- 
stant Lambert. It seems to me unlikely 
that Lord Berners’ music will perform a 
similar office for Les Sivénes, although it is 
bright and tuneful in the evocative musical 
comedy vein the scene demands, The whole 
ballet is Edwardian pastiche and good fun 
within these narrow limits. Inevitably in a 
choreographer of Mr. Ashton’s status there 
are moments of fine design: the interlacing 
pattern of the ‘‘smart set’’ at the opening, 
some swimming motions later, his own 
wickedly flexible hands as a_ burlesque 
Middle East potentate. The Spanish dance 
for La Bolero (Margot Fonteyn) does not 
however equal. the accelerating rhythm of 
the music, and the classical pas de deux, 
though a triumph of virtuosity for the bal- 
lerina and her partner (Margot Fonteyn and 
Robert Helpmann), is more difficult than 
beautiful. Nor are the dances of two sea- 
‘gulls very inventive, although they are 
nicely performed by Margaret Dale and 


Alexis Rassine in costumes which shimmer 


like feathered silver. 

The humour derives from performance 
and staging rather than choreography, and 
in this there is some ingenuity. There is a 
superb entrance in a period balloon, and 
another in a “‘horseless carriage,’’ the dia- 
mond necklace given by the King to the 
dancer out-blazes that of any musical 
comedy courtesan, and the operatic tenor, 
in a melting aria, out-cadenzas any princi- 

( Continued averleaf ) 


pal from La Scala. (The last part, though, 
cries out for a dance solo as well). Margot 
Fonteyn chews a rose and wriggles a shoul- 
der with Spanish abandon, Robert Help- 

‘ mann lends the edge of his wit and some 
fancy vocalisation to the tenor from his 
native Adelaide (note the way he throws 
away his rings in disgust at the sight of 
the necklace, and the tip-toe elevation of 
the opera singer reaching for a top note!), 
Beryl Grey has the English rose charm of 
an Edwardian postcard beauty, Michael 
Somes dances and mimes a comedy part 
with unexpected dazzle, and Ashton him- 
self, inscrutable and heavy-lidded, looks 
more Mohammedan than any Kennington 
portrait in The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
Leslie Edwards as a frenzied guitarist and 
David Davenport as the strong man of the 
beaches also come into their own. The 
costumes of Cecil Beaton marvellously com- 
bine the ludicrous with rainbow exquisite- 
ness of colour, and his Riviera set has space 
and luminosity. 


Hamlet: Giselle 


The most satisfying press-night revivals 
have been of Hamlet and Giselle. With 
Robert Helpmann, David Paltenghi and 


John Hart (returned from the Forces) in 
their original parts, Beryl Grey and Julia 
Farron in dramatically contrasted studies 
of the Queen, and an Ophelia of stricken 
pathos by Pauline Clayden, 


Helpmann’s 


t : 


dance drama has attained a concentrated 
power. 
lines of the dance, Leslie Hurry’s bold and 
fantastic décor, have never been more 
potent than at Covent Garden: 
Helpmann ever mimed more movingly. 


If this is not the greatest English ballet 


there is none greater, and its triumph with 
the Russian critics in Vienna was shared, 
as in Paris, only by Miracle in the Gorbals 
and The Rake’s Progress. Why, then, does 
Sadler’s Wells consider its dramatic ballets 
so much less important than the classics 
that it refuses to announce who is dancing 
the leading réles? Does it matter more who 
dances Swanhilda than the Rake? 
Helpmann’s return to Giselle was a great 
emotional experience, and a revelation of 
his dramatic supremacy in every subtle 
detail of the part of Albrecht. He has the 
rare talent of combining romantic charm 
and nobility, gaiety and grief, and of seem- 
ing to grow in stature in the second scene. 
Inevitably after a prolonged illness and 
serious operation (it is over a year since he 


The mime, the imaginative plastic S 


nor has © 


danced a classical réle) he has lost a little © 


of his elevatio® and perfection in double 
turns; but obviously this will return and 
he has never shown more suppleness, 
balance and beauty of “‘line’’ and style. 
The beating of his cabrioles was flawless 
and his pirouettes throughout the season 
have been exceptionally controlled. 
(See further review on page 30) 
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THE OLD VIC THEATRE COMPANY NEW THEATRE 


Lear: Better thou hadst not been born than not to have pleas’d me better. 


The scene near the opening of the play when Cordelia refuses to give exaggerated lip-service to her 
sincere love for her father, unlike her unscrupulous sisters who have not hesitated to indulge in 
fulsome flattery of the old man in order to win his favour. 


(L. to R.): John Garley as The King of France, George Relph as the Earl of Gloucester, Laurence 
Olivier as Lear, George Rose as the Duke of Burgundy, and Joyce Redman as Cordelia. 


rare - DB) 
King ~C€ar 


HE Old Vic Company’s third season at Pamela Brown and Joyce Redman as Lear’s 

the New Theatre opened with a brilliant daughters; Alec Guinness as The Fool; 
production of King Lear, in which Laurence Nicholas Hannen as The Earl of Kent; 
Olivier as the old man dominates the scene Michael Warre as Edgar; and George Relph 
with another performance of tremendous as the Earl of Gloucester. The play is pro- 
dramatic intensity. We have come to ex- duced by Laurence Olivier with scenery and 
pect from Mr. Olivier new interpretations costumes by Roger Furse. The incidental 
of famous roles and once again he does not music is by Alan Rawsthorne, and Peter 
disappoint us, for his Lear is in so many Copley has arranged the fights. 
ways his own creation that a new and vivid King Lear will run in the season’s reper- 
meaning is given to the playing out of  toire until early in the New Year. Paris 
Shakespeare’s tragic theme. also had an opportunity of seeing this pro- 

The rest of the Company give splendid duction when the Old Vic visited the French 
support, particularly Margaret Leighton, capital for a week at the end of November. 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 
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it be so; thy trut 
thy dower. 


The king, beside himsel 
with uncontrollable rage 
disowns his favourite daugl 
ter before the asse : 
Court, and banishes_ th 
loyal Earl of Kent. 


(Included in the picture ar 
L. to R.: Harry Andrews 
as the Duke of Cornwall 
Margaret Leighton as Re 
gan; Nigholas Hannen as th 
Earl of Kent; Pamela Brows: 
as Goneril and Cecil Winte 
as the Duke of Albany). 


Edgar : me villain hath don 
me wro 


Edmund, bastard son 
Glouc intrigues 
overthrow his brother Edga 
by discrediting him in hi 
father’s eyes. 


(Peter Copley as Edmund 
and Michael Warre 
Edgar). 


Lear Whom wouldst 
thou serve? 


kent : You. 


The rl of Kent re- 
turns disguised fror 
ile determined to 


serve his king. 


(Right: Alec 1in- 


ness as The Fool). 


Lear : Detested kite! 
Thou liest. 

Lear, having parted 

with his kingdom to 

Goneril and Regan, 

begins to realise their 


treachery. 


Edmund: Look - sir, 
bleed 


Edmund, pursuing his 


villainy, persuad 
the Duke of Glouc 
ter that Edgar is 
kit is father’s 
life. 


ft: Michael Rag- 
n as the servant to 
Gloucester) 


Lear: Let me not be 
mad, not mad, 
sweet heaven! Keep 
me in temp I 
would not be mad. 


The tragic old 
king, alone with 
his faithful jester, 
is haunted by the 
fear of approach- 
ing madness. 


(Below) 
Lear: 
cause of 
but this heart Shall 
break into a _ hun- 
dred thousand flaws 
Or ere I'll weep. O 
fool! Ishall goma 


Betrayed by his 
daughters, Lear 
gives way #0 
threats of revenge 
under the sting of 
their taunts and 
callous indifference 
to his plight. 


S SSH, S \ 
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Lear : Blow, winds, and 


crack your cheeks! rage! 
blow! 


Lashed by a terrible 
storm on the heath, Lear, 
magnificent in his fury, 
continues to rage against 
his ungrateful daughters. 


Edgar: Do poor Tom som 
charity, whom the _ foul 
fiend vexes. 


ar and the Fool are 

brought by Kent to a 

hovel where they are 

joined by Edgar in the 

guise of poor mad Tom. 

The king’s mind begins 
to wander. 


pet 


oN 


Ne 


Lear: Arraign 
Goneril! IL 
oath before 
assembly, 


her first; 
here take my 
this honourable 


she kicked the 
poor king her father. 


tis 


Inside the 
ful friends 


hut his faith- 
old man 


humour the 
in his 


wander- 
in 


Regan : 


I do ad- 
vise you, take this 
My lord is d 


and I have 
more 
my 


Therefore 


note: 


; Edmund 
talk’d 
convenient is he 
hand for 
lady’s. 


and 


for 
than your 


Regan intrigues to win 
I 


r sister’s lover for her- 
self. 
(Frank Duncan 
Oswald). 


as 


Gloucester: O ruin’d piece of nature! This great world 

Shall so wear out to nought. Dost thou know me? 

Gloucester, blinded by the treacherous Regan and 

her husband, is brought by Edgar (whom he does 

not know) to the king, whose. wits have 
- completely deserted him. 


Cordelia: How does my royal lord? 
How fares your majesty? 


Cordelia, back from France 

with an army, is reunited with 

her father, now recovered from 
his madne 


Lear: . . . Come, let's away to prison; Later in the struggle against Regan and 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage : Goneril, Lear and Cordelia are taken pri- 
When thou dost: ask ‘me “bicssie wet soner, though the sisters’ triumph is short- 


And he forgiveness : lived and they both die a horrible death. 


Lear: Howl! howl! howl! 
howl. O! you are @ 
stones: Had I your ton- 
gues and eyes, I'd use 
them so that heaven’s 
vaults should crack. She’s 
gone for ever. 


The tragic scene where 
Lear brings on the body 
of his beloved daughter 
Cordelia, treacherously 
hanged in the prison. 


Kent: V not his gh : 

O! let him pass; He 
hates him that would 
upon the rack of this 
tough world stretch him 
out longer. 


The death of Lear and 
the closing moments of 
the play 


Laurence Olivier 
and 
Vivien Leigh 


Portrait by Angus McBean 


A delightful new portrait of the brilliant stars of King Lear and 
The Skin of Our Teeth, who shortly leave for America, where 
they hope to make a film together. Next summer Mr. Olivier 
returns to take an Old Vic Company, which will include his wife, 
on an extensive tour of Australia and New Zealand. Meantime, 
Mr. Olivier, who, of course, produced The Skin of Our Teeth, is 
presenting and producing gthe Broadway comedy-success Born 
Yesterday, now on a short pre-London tour. 


Agi 
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PICCADILLY 
THEATRE 


Mrs. Antrobus: When 
your father comes home 
I want you to be extra 
quiet. 


Mrs. Antrobus (Esther 
Somers) and her chil- 
dren, Gladys (Jane 
Wenham) and Henry 
(Terry Morgan) await 
the return of Mr. An- 
trobus in Act I—The 
Ice. The Dinosaur 
(Leonard Maguire} 
and Mammoth (Mal- 
colm Thomas) look 
on. 


Vrs. introbus : What 
about the ice? 


Mr. Antrobus (George 

Devine), back from the 

city, brings news of 

the approaching wall 
of ice. 


Sabina: Pass up your 
chairs everybody. Save 
the human race 


Sabina (Vivien Leigh) 
the Antrobus’s maid- 
of-all-work and lively 
critic of the proceed- 
ings, appeals to the 
audience. The family 
has now been joined 
by Doctor, Professor, 
Judge, Homer, Miss 
E. Muse, Miss T. 
Muse and Miss M. 
Muse, all sheltering 
from the impending 
catastrophe. 


Thornton Wilder’s astonishing 
play, most aptly called by the 
author, ‘“‘A History of Mankind 
in Comic Strip,’’ has made a 
deep impression on London 
audiences during its two sea- 
sons in the West End. The 
play has to be seen to be be- 
lieved, for it defies description 
in cold black and white, and 
though laughs are plenty few 
can fail to be moved by the 
far-reaching implications of Mr. 
Wilder’s philosophy. It is to 
be hoped that this masterpiece 
of modern theatre, which 
breaks all laws of stage-craft, 
will see many revivals in the 
years to come and will be 
accorded the place among the 
cl which it deserves. The 

esent production will run at 
the Piccadilly Theatre until 

December 4th. 


(Right): Vivien Leigh 
as Sabina in Act II 
—The Deluge. Miss 
Leigh’s performance 
in this exacting role 
has been hailed as the 
biggest triumph of 
her career. 


Two more 

es from Act II, 
H (left) Ena Burrill 
Fortune Teller. 


: é a ee Ste es Mr. Antrobti ood morning, Miss Fairweathe 
bina: Has President Antrobus come along yet* Mrs. Antrobus : Whowas that you spoke to, George ? 


Antrobus : 
Heste 


Let me introduce them you—my dresser, Mr. Tremayne—our wardrobe mistress, 
Miss Somerset’s maid, Ivy; and Fred Bail 


, captain of the ushers in the theatre 
A scene from Act III—The Reconstruction, showing a typical interruption by the 


theatre staff. There are no conventional curtains in this play and the scene shifting 


is done in full view of the; audience. 


One of the more serious moments 
when Sabina confronts Henry, 
now a sullen and ill-adapted sol- 
dier back from the war still bear- 
ing the mark of Cain on his brow. 


Sabina: Every now and then I’ve got to go the movies. 
My nerves can’t stand it. 
Sabina reverts to type. A moment towards the 
end of the play. 
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Whispers from the 
Wings 


At THE beginning of the century in far- 
off Australia, young Mary Gardiner set 


by LOOKER-ON 


her heart upon going on the stage. She 
was infatuated by the glamour of the 
theatre; but two well-meaning parents 


turned deaf ears to any suggestion of her 
becoming a professional actress. It was 
not done for the daughter of respectable 
folk to go on the stage in those days. 

So poor Mary, being a dutiful daughter, 
curbed her ambition. She married, and 
settled down as happily as most of the girls 
who were at school with her. But she knew 
she had not done with the theatre. She 
made a secret vow that if she ever had any 
children she would put them on the stage, 
even if she had to whip them there. Her 
thwarted career should be realised through 
her offspring. She would devote her life 
to that end. 

It so happens that Mary’s son is now 
known to us as Robert Helpmann, the 
greatest dancer-mime of our day, equally 
at home as a dancer in the ballet and an 
actor in the classics. As a boy he did not 
need much driving on to the stage. He 
knew in his own mind that the theatre was 
the only life that mattered, but for a time 
was uncertain in which branch to specialise. 
During this period of indecision he saw 
Pavlova dance in Australia and from that 
moment ballet became his consuming 
passion. 

He took lessons from Pavlova’s partner, 
Laurent Novikoff, and in his very early 
‘teens he was dancing in Melbourne and 
Sydney musical comedies, being the nearest 
approach to ballet in the Antipodes of those 
days. Europe inevitably beckoned when 
Australia could do no more to further his 
career as a dancer. 

On the boat coming to England he spent 
a good deal of time with Margaret Rawl- 
ings, then returning from a triumphant tour 
in The Barretts of Wimpole Street. She 
talked about Ninette de Valois, who had 
previously arranged her memorable dance 
in the Gate production of Oscar Wilde’s 
Salome. She suggested introducing young 
Helpmann to Ninette, who was starting her 
Sadler’s Wells ballet activities at that time. 
How Helpmann, at the age of twenty, elec- 
trified us all as Satan in Job has now 
become a matter of ballet-history. A dancer 
of magnetism, with a genius for mime and 
a flair for make-up, captured the imagina- 
tion of London balletomanes that night and 
has been idolised by them ever since. 

It is the theatre which Helpmann really 
loves, not simply the ballet stage, but he 
is specially attracted by ballet as being the 
theatre at its most glamorous. Long ago 
he realised that the span of a dancer’s ltfe 
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ROBERT HELPMANN 
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is limited. So to be sure of earning his 
livelihood in the theatre as long as he has 
breath in his body, he decided to try his 
skill as an actor. Instead of accepting a rise 
in salary at the end of the 1937 season, he 
persuaded Lilian Baylis to allow him to 
play Oberon at the Old Vic. It was a 
sensational success. So were his later 
appearances as Gremio and Nicholas in The 
Taming of the Shrew. His more recent pro- 
duction of Hamlet, breath-taking in speed 
and imaginative in conception, attracted a 
large new public to Shakespeare. 

Now this born son of the theatre, by be- 
coming artistic director of the Duchess 
Theatre with Michael Benthall, has other 
artistic treats in store for us. These young 
men have no intention of establishing a 
repertory theatre at the Duchess. They 
will present plays of their own choice with 
casts they consider ideal, and décor and 
costumes created by painters whose work 
seems highly suited to the theatre. 

The first play will be Webster's The 
White Devil, with Helpmann and Margaret 
Rawlings in the leading parts. It will run 
throughout March, April and May. For the 
following three months, during the present- 
ation of the second play, Helpmann will 
dance with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
returning to the Duchess for the third play, 
thus acting and dancing throughout alter- 
nating three-monthly seasons. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Pam: I'm not over-excited. If there's ram: Anyboc ‘ud think I was enjoying myself. 
one thing I'm not, it’s that. Now, no fun for me—calli off Ive looked forward 
Ive gone and made it worse by it like anythin 
reading th *e Angel Well, the next time you want to get married, 
Angela: What’s that, dear. A prayer don’ e me to have anything to do with it. 


mths Eee = Some amusing moments from Act 1 of Kenneth Horne’s 
p > stat : é 
PICTURES BY successiul 1 comedy, after Pam, the bride, has decided 

ENDER on the wedding morning that she is not yet ready for 
the solemn undertaking. 


Paul: My interference! Whose daughter is she—yours or mine ? 


(L. to R.): Glynis Johns as Pam, Josephine Middleton as 


Mrs. Mandrake, the housekeeper, Iris Vandeleur as Mrs. ee 

Coot, Joyce Barbour as Angela, the bride’s mother, Ber- Fool Ru h | 

nard Lee as Paul, the bride’s father, Hugh Dempster as ) Ss 
Charles. 
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oe: What makes you think your happir 
so b——— important that can't take 
chance like anybody else? 


you 


J oe, 
call 


Later that day Pam tries to explain to 
the would-be bridegroom, her reasons for 
ing off the wedding. 


Yerek Farr as Joe). 


Angela : 


FORTUNE 


Millicent : 
You must 
view. 


Men 
try to 


understand these things. 
the womatr point of 


don't 


see 


The 
plicates 


bridesmaid takes a hand, but only 
the ue when she tries 
Pam’s charming father. 


ca Spencer as Millicent). 


com- 
redit 


t going for the weekend, dear. 


ngela enlists the aid of her ex-husband Paul, and fiance 

Charles. She is about to marry Charles and go off to 

South America, but Pam steps in and further embarasses 

the situation by sowing some is of doubt in her 
mother’s min 


749 


** Fools Rush In’? (Continued) 


(Left) : 
Angela: Do try not to bleed on the carpet, 
dear. 


Thanks to the machinations of Millicent 
Charles is involved in a scrap with Paul, whose 
presence in the house is having a most dis- 
rupting effect. So much so that Angela decides 
after all she cannot face the life abroad and 


must therefore break off her engagement. 


ROSNER: 


Pam: But, Mummy, this is an elopement. 


After a week of heart searching Pam ig 

whisked off by Joe in true he-man style and the 

idea of a lightning elopement disperses all 
her fears of possible future unhappiness. 


Paul: Good Lord! The old Dream Book! Well, 
Well, Well! 


Angela is left with her attractive former hus- 
band. They settle down happily with their old 
Dream Book, but it is not long before they 
start a fierce argument—just like the old days. 


A moment towards the close of the play. 


A Prinee of Clowns 


HEN Dan Leno. died over forty years 

_. ago, playgoers shook their heads and 
said the theatre would never be the same. 
Even earlier they shook their heads, when 
Grimaldi died a few days before Victoria’s 
accession. While no one wants to lose 
such great artists, no one wants the theatre 
to go on being “‘the same’’ for generation 
after generation. Each decade brings new 
tastes and fashions, even in clowns. The 
Nineteen-Forties have brought us Sid Field 
—the only real comic genius to grace our 
stage since Dan Leno’s day. 

Sid Field is no second Grimaldi or Leno. 
He has no desire to step into their shoes. 
Like them, he is a clown in the grand tradi- 
tion, but his humour is so adapted to our 
own time that it is as up-to-the-minute as 
jet-propulsion. Sid is successor to no one, 
though he will have a host of imitators. 
After twenty-seven years in the provinces 
he was suddenly ‘‘discovered’’ by the West 
End as something unique and something to 
be cherished in the way of comedians. 

Forty years ago, when Sid was a child 
of two, the song was more important than 
the funny man who sang it. It was the 
comic song that counted. It was easy 
enough to get a score of talented comedians 
to put it over. Naturally, they all tried to 
buy their. songs outright, so that rival 
artists could not steal their thunder by 
using the same material. The history of 
music-hall humour at that time is simply 
the story of the struggle for songs. The 
man with the best comic songs was voted 
the finest comedian of the day. 

A very different London faced Sid Field. 
To-day the comic man has to be a character 
actor, with deep insight into human nature 
and strong personal appeal. Audiences have 
changed. They no longer laugh at red noses 
and strings of sausages. Comic clothes are 
not amusing in themselves. Audiences 
expect the man inside them to be funny. 
They demand much more for their money 
than music-hall patrons of our grandfather’s 
day. The general standard of education is 
so much higher, and contact with enter- 
tainment is so much wider since the intro- 
duction of films and radio. People are not 
so easily pleased as they were forty years 
ago, because the average mentality has 
graduated to a higher plane. 

There is far too much comedy which Sid 
calls ‘‘Blue Stuff’ on the stage to-day. He 
has no time for filthy jokes; his humour 
has a simple and human appeal, with a 
‘streak of Chaplin pathos. ‘‘Comedians who 
resort to dirty stories,’’ says Sid, ‘‘take the 
line of least resistance. They get laughs 
with their vulgarity, but they are only 
‘shock-laughs.’ It is quick laughter of short 
duration. I prefer good honest laughter 
which is solid, satisfying and prolonged. 
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by ERIC JOHNS 
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SID FIELD 


One cycle of laughter leads into another, as 
people think about what they have seen or 
heard. The more they consider it, the fun- 
nier it seems, and so their laughter rolls 
on and on. Dirty yarns never produce such 
sustained hilarity. 

“The clown knows the value of laugh-at- 
sight comedy, and how effectively a situa- 
tion can be turned to laughter in the 
theatre. People love to see a character 
riding for a fall. They enjoy watching the 
‘big guy’ coming a cropper. It is the same 
in real life. Only the other day I saw a 
fashionably dressed young woman walking 
down Regent Street. She had such elegance 
and poise that more than one passer-by 
turned for a second glance. As she crossed 
a side street she tripped over the kerb-stone, 
and, in falling, knocked her ultra-smart hat 
on to the bridge of her nose. Those who 
saw this ludicrous fail could not resist 
laughing, though, at the same time they 
felt sorry and were not slow in rushing to 
assist in picking up her fur and handbag. 

‘Tt is the same on the stage. The 
audience laugh at the clown being beaten 
from pillar to post, though at heart they 
wish others would stop ill-treating him. 
They are really laughing at the misfortunes 
of those for whom they have affection. 
There are limits to the amount of ill-treat- 
ment an audience will stand with good 
humour. If my partner, Jerry Desmonde, 
hits me too realistically, giving the impres- 
sion of viciousness, all laughter is killed 

(Continued on page 34) 


Sadler’s Wells Opera-Ballet = y avorey witiaMson 


THE second Sadler’s Wells company, con- 

tinuing its policy of giving experimental 
opportunities to new choreographers and 
designers, has this season produced first 
ballets by two of its dancers, Anthony 
Burke and Alan Carter. 

In The Vagabonds Burke has made a 
dramatic anecdote of Thomas Hardy the 
basis of his dance composition, but the 
thinness and implausibility of the narrative 
deprive the ballet of coherence and tension. 
Any woman who has to be out frequently 
at night knows that she is safe from pros- 
pective clients if accompanied by a male 
escort, and I cannot believe in the per- 
sistent lustful attacks of a male character 
on the woman in this ballet while she is 
in the very arms of her lover. Nor does it 
seem «to me likely that even the rough 
justice of the vagabond world would 
demand the killing of a man for a murder 
committed in defence of a woman. There is 
a truculent tribal loyalty about all nomads, 
and in such a case one would expect them 
to protect the murderer from the common 
enemy, the police, rather than carry out a 
savage execution themselves. 

Yet the ballet is not without choreo- 
graphic eloquence. The dance is plastic and 
virile, some of the groupings show drama 
and flexibility of composition, and the lyric 
sweep of John Iréland’s well-chosen music 
is adequately, if not brilliantly, translated 
into movement. The detail of a child swing- 
ing on the arms of two adults also shows a 
certain observation which may one day 
develop into a stronger feeling for life and 
character. The ballet shows the influence 
of such works as Job, Dante Sonata and 
Miracle in the Gorbals, in which the choreo- 
grapher served his apprenticeship as a 
dancer, and also I think of Walter Gore’s 
Confessional; but although Burke, like all 
good apprentices, has learnt from his 
-masters he has not allowed his creative 
originality to be entirely overwhelmed by 
them. I have some faith in his possibilities 
which is not even shaken by his decision 
that the first reaction of a murderer after 
his crime is to perform a double tour en 
Lair. ; 

The most successful element in the ballet 
is Vivienne Kernot’s décor and costume 
design. Her arid setting and colour scheme 
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of glowing rust and subdued emeraid have 
a certain Irish flavour and give an atmos- 
phere of dusky vagabondage to the scene. 
Dramatically the young company is not 
quite equal to such work, but June Brae’s 
Vagabond Girl has a tragic grace, and as 
the villain of the piece Leo Kersley, back 
in his true rdle of character dancer, mimes 
with a lecherous vividness. . 

Alan Carter’s The Catch, for which the 
choreographer himself has designed pictur- 
esque and amusing costumes, is an angler’s” 
trifle for three dancers only. It shows” 
gaiety and promise, but the third and fourth > 
of Bela Bartok’s Rumanian dance airs have > 
a plaintive gypsy melancholy which is 
totally outside the mood of the comedy 
dances arranged to them. The folk dance 
medium is a dangerous one for the inex- 
perienced choreographer, and although the 
English repertoire needs ballets with this 
style of dancing I do not think they should 
be attempted without profound knowledge 
of the national dances concerned. Le Tn- 
corne was produced by a Russian company 
only after the choreographer, Massine, had 
studied the dances of Andalusia in their 
local environs and the whole company had 
been coached for months in Spanish danc- 
ing. It is only on such a basis of authen- 
ticity that national dances can be trans- 
lated into ballet form without loss of their 
original spirit and good taste. One hopes 
with the resumption of travel facilities and 
international folk dance festivals English 
choreographers will be encouraged to enrich 
their knowledge in the same way as those in 
Russian companies of the past. The Catch 
1s excellently and brightly danced by Alan 
Carte., Frank Ward and Joan Harris. 

* * * 

The company as a whole this season show 
a precision, pattern and high spirits that 
are a credit both to the dancers and their 
ballet mistress, Peggy Van Praagh. New 
talent is discernible in Nadia Nerina, a 
young dancer of style and finish, and in 
The Gods Go A-Begging Anne Heaton as 
the Serving Maid renews her promise with 
a performance of neatness, charm and true 


elegance. Donald Britton is also develop- 

ing into a character dancer of virile tech- 

nique. A. W, 
(See also page 34) 7 


. . . ON BOTH SIDES OF THE FOOTLIGHTS 


FAMOUS FOR FINE COSMETICS SINCE 1873 
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(Right) : 


A scene from Eugene 
O’Neill’s new drama, 
The Iceman Cometh, 
with L. to R.: Nicho- 
las Joy, James Barton, 
Dudley Digges and 
Carl Benton Reid. 
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AFTER twelve years America’s foremost 

dramatist, Eugene O’Neill, has broken 
his silence and returned to the stage with a 
monumental drama, The Iceman Cometh, 
which is being heatedly discussed wherever 
and whenever the word “‘ Theatre ’’ enters 
the conversation. The majority’s voice 
place The Iceman Cometh right up there 
with the master’s best plays while the out- 
spoken minority call it a major disappoint- 
ment and worse. 

The Iceman Cometh is certainly an odd 
and perhaps ludicrously sounding title, but 
it'is'pertinent to the play. ‘‘I always try 
to’ get into the title the surface meaning 
and at the.same time the deeper signifi- 
cance,’’ said Mr. O’Neill in an interview 
with the New York Times. The surface 
meaning comes from an oft repeated wise- 
crack told by the leading character, Hickey, 
a hardware salesman, on himself, to the 
effect that he has left his wife safe at home 
with the iceman. But as the play proceeds 
this jest takes on a terrifying meaning as 
the author relentlessly reveals that the “‘ice- 
man’’ is death itself. 

The time of the play is 1912 and the set- 
tings are the back and front rooms of Harry 
Hope’s saloon. This is a flea-bitten dive 
patronised exclusively by dirty bums and 
chedp tarts and to quote Mr. O'Neill again: 
“‘T knew ’em all.. I’ve known ’em all for 
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years. All these people I have written 
about, I once knew. I do not think that 
you can write anything of value or under- 
standing about the present. You can only 
write about life if it is far enough in the 
past. The present is too much mixed up 
with superficial values; you can’t know 
which thing is important and which is not. 

““The past which I have chosen is one 
I knew. The man who owns this saloon, 
Harry Hope, and all the others—the Anar- 
chists and Wobblies and French’ Syndicalists 
the broken men, the tarts, the bartenders 
and even the saloon itself—are real. It’s 
not just one place, perhaps, but it is several 
places that I have lived in at one time or 
another—places I once knew put together 
in one.’’ 

The curtain rises on these dregs of 
humanity seated around the tables in the 
back room resting their whiskey soaked 
bodies while waiting the arrival of Hickey, 
the hardware salesman, who comes once a 
year for a binge and buys all the liquor 
these lushes can hold. In the long, static, 
stylised but very effective first act, these 
bums come out of their stupor long enough 
to lay bare the tragedy of their lives. All 
have known better days and all still dream 
of the day they will pull themselves to- 
gether and get a fresh start. That is their 

(Continued overleaf) 


‘pipe dream’’ — their last dream in the 
bottom of the bottle—but the only thing 
that makes life bearable. 

Hickey finally arrives at the end of the 
act—but he is not the same happy, drink- 
ing man of former years. He is sober and 
has a message of purpose. He has thrown 
away his last ‘‘pipe dream’’—freed himself 
from all illusions about himself—and has 
thus discovered true happiness and peace 
and he wants his friends to do the same. 

He goes at these bums with evangelical 
zeal and nags, prods, scolds and cajoles 
them until most are ready to face the world 
and ‘‘live’’ their pipe dreams: Harry Hope 
is to step outside his saloon for the first 
time in 20 years, see his friends and prepare 
himself to run for alderman; the prostitute 
and the barkeeper are to stop talking about 
the day they will marry but go out and do 
it;}the young lawyer is to try for a job in 
the District Attorney’s. office, etc. But 
Hickey knows full well that none of these 
things. will come to pass and that all will 
return to the saloon — however, they will 
have faced their pipe dreams, realised they 
will never come true and so achieve that 
blessed peace. 

The bums return bitter and disgruntled 
and far from happy. The whiskey has lost 
its power and they cannot face themselves 
without their illusions. Their release comes 
in the last act, when Hickey reveals the 
terrible truth that he has freed himself from 
his illusions by having murdered his wife. 
He is therefore doomed to die and already 
facing the ultimate peace — death. Only 
with this revelation are the bums able to 
return happily to the bottle—that is, all 
except the two who resisted Hickey’s 
preachings most, the ironic twist being that 
they see a parallel in their lives with 
Hickey’s story of why he had to murder 
his wife—and they are unable to return to 
their pipe dreams and so death claims them. 

Mr. O’Neill is a man of genius not of 
talent and so is his play. The Iceman 
Cometh is not smooth, carefully carpen- 
tered, facile or leavened with wit. It is 
heavy, ponderous and repititious, but so 
charged with concentrated emotion and 
filled with such pity and understanding for 
_ its characters that the whole becomes more 
than life-like achieving a monumental 
stature that is so rare in our theatre of to- 
day, 

The Theatre Guild has given The Iceman 
Cometh one of its finest productions. They 
have done a magnificent job of casting, 
drawing from the best featured players and 
character actors the American stage has to 
offer and under Eddie Dowling’s sensitive, 
fluid and rhythmic direction they do a bril- 
liant job of ensemble acting. It is impos- 
sible to single out the best performances, 
but James Barton as Hickey and Dudley 
Digges as Harry Hope and Nicholas Joy 
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cast. 
The 
Edmond Jones, has caught the full flavour 


and Carl Benton Reid are featured in the 


ie 


: : a 
magnificent scenic artist, Robert 


2 
’ 


of his old friend’s play in his two settings — 


which have been very aptly compared to a — 


Daumier print. 
The: audience response to this play has 


been most enthusiastic with an advance sale — 


Ss 


of $350,000 in the till, nothwithstanding — 


the fact that the performance starts at 5.30 
p.m. with an hour and a half out for dinner 
and finishes around 11 p.m. as did his 
Mourning Becomes Electra and Strange 
Interlude. 

Helen*Hayes has also popped up in a bar 
this season, but she is on her very first and 
delightful bender in Anita Loos’ Happy 
Birthday—her first play since Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes—which Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd are presenting. As 
Addie Bemis, Newark librarian and matur- 
ing virgin, Miss Hayes is immense as she 
gets her first taste of liquor in the Jersey 
Mecca cocktail bar, forgets her prudish res- 
pectability, gets drunks and sings, dances 
and wins her Prince Charming, a bashful 
and not too bright bank teller, from a red 
headed hussey. She goes through this car- 
nival of fun with such disarming sincerity 
backed up by her flawless and seemingly 
limitless technique that she is absolutely 
irresistible. The play itself has received 
divided notices but its Cinderella theme is 
so basically sound that Miss Hayes has no 
trouble in enchanting her audience, and 
Happy Birthday is sure to be a tremendous 
box office success. - 

Noel Coward’s Present Laughter, which 
London saw in 1943 with the author in the 
leading role, has finally reached Broadway 
under the sponsorship of John C. Wilson, 
with Clitton Webb starring as Garry Essen- 
dine, the egotistical and irresistible ham. 
The play has been unanimously tagged in 
all quarters as ‘‘tired’’ Coward. His point 
of view is still genuinely comic but those 
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devastatingly witty lines are a long time in — 


coming and the situations are few and lack- 
ing in comic inventiveness. A moderate run 
is in view but we suspect Mr. Webb will 
be anxious to sneak back to Twentieth 
Century-Fox as soon as possible, for the 
audience response is far from hearty. 

John Golden, who has made a fortune 


producing domestic comedies, is still milk- q 


ing this money making formula with his 
latest offering, Made in Heaven, by Hagar 
Wilde, and starring Donald Cook. After 
ten years of married life, Mr. and Mrs. 
Zachary Meredith are a bit bored and tired 


with each other and after a noisy first act — 


squabble, he goes to his hotel while she 

stays at home to fret. The marriage almost 

goes on the rocks in act two but by the 

third Mr. and Mrs. realise they really love 
(Continued on page 36) 


The Germany that Lives 


| Germany to-day there are two forms of 
life that show a queer kind of vitality at 

once significantly remote from the dead 

Cae of devastation and oddly accentuated 
iy it: 

-One As the spreading crop of weedy 
vegetation on mountain after mountain of 
debris that once was city street; the other 
a life that flourishes with astonishing vigour 
ina welter of flattened buildings, makeshift 
equipment, sadly distracted people—the life 
of the stage. 

It is a depressing catalogue—this death- 
roll of Germany’s slain cities — and the 
actual sight of them—Diisseldorf, Frank- 
fort, Munich, Darmstadt, Hanover, to 
choose a few at random—a chilling remin- 
der of war’s illimitable capacity for destruc- 
tion, yet their hideous shapelessness seems 
to reflect a kind of macabre spotlight on 
the men and women who nightly dance or 
sing or act in productions that are, remem- 
bering the incredible difficulties facing pro- 
ducer and player alike, little masterpieces 
of finish and interpretation. 

The producer’s life, from the momént 
that a play or opera is chosen, becomes a 
feverish nightmare of argument, despair, 
improvisation and split-second alteration. 
He has probably nothing like an orthodox 
stage. The fourth wall concerns him not 
nearly as much as the other three, which 
are not by any means guaranteed to remain 
in situ for a lengthy run nor far enough 
apart to give him anything like the neces- 
sary minimum of space. But he accepts the 
fact that a partially demolished hall is 
better than no theatre, and makes the best 
of his circumstances by employing all kinds 
of ingenious stagecraft that turn out to 
be surprisingly effective. 

His lighting is a thing of intricate string 
and mysterious wire, his properties an 
assortment of junk that would disgrace a 
salvage campa‘gn and yet emerge—after the 
skilful attention of stage carpenters and 
odd men—as pretty nearly all that he wants 
for jungle or drawing-room. 

His biggest worry is the caste. There are 
few young actors left in Germany, and he 
has to quicken old tired people into some 
semblance of artistic life. They are often 
hungry, often fearful of the uncertain life 
that goes on round them, often irritable 
dispirited, and beyond all appeals to reason. 
* The weather is another element against him, 
for cold people are not the most receptive, 
nor is a German winter driving through 
- broken walls and roofs a pleasant experi- 
ence. 

He himself is the prey, of course, of the 
same distractions, but rehearsals must go 
on, and the first-night curtain must go up. 

And all over Germany—above the stark 
caricatures of her. once-great cities—hovers 
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by RICHARD HILLIAR 


this Phoenix-art. In Hanover alone, for 
example, once the lovely ‘‘Town in Green,’’ 
and now a repulsive mass of grotesque 
deformity, I discovered a Bach recital, an 
operetta, a symphony concert, and opera. 
The pianist and violinist who played Bach 
with amazingly sure artistry had candles— 
two in sheltering tins on the floor near their 
feet — as counterblasts to the screaming 
wind that was driving snow down through 
the gaping roof and numbing me from head 
to foot in spite of my thickly padded over- 
coat and fur gloves. 

The players in the operetta—Wiener Blut 
—were as gay and light-hearted as though 
Strauss himself had inspired them, and 
when the old Prime Minister—in the middle 
of the handkerchief business—tried to 
struggle to his feet, he gave a beaming 
smile at the audience and remarked, “‘The 
calories fail!’’ 

Most impressive of all was the opera I 
saw produced by Harro Dicks in the dam- 
aged hall of the once-royal Herrenhaus. 
Here, I talked to a Hansel and Gretel 
shivering in their property rags and with 
hands and arms blue with the cold. Here, 
too, I saw a minute stage turned into a 
deep forest by deft manipulation of card- 
beard trees, and a dream sequence that was 
as lovely a conception of Humperdinck’s 
mnusic as I would ever wish to see. Dicks 
himself — painfully thin and ridiculously 
grateful for a cigarette that seemed to fill 
him with a fresh burst of feverish energy— 
made a profound impression on me by his 
single-minded devotion to his art, and the 
skill of his improvisation. He stands for the 
fine indomitable spirit of Art—the spirit 
that lives eternally through war and 
slaughter and devastation and all the rest of 
mankind’s devilish perversion of civilisa- 
tion. The spirit that, when all the horrors 
of incarnate evil have wrought their will on 
it and apparently crushed it into oblivion 
—will rise once more from the chaos to 
flaunt its immortality as defiantly as do 
those thriving weeds on the graves of a 
nation. 


Company Meeting 
PICCADILLY THEATRE 


The ninth annual general meeting of the Picca- 
dilly Theatre, Limited, was held on October 30th 
at the Piccadilly Theatre, Denman Street, London, 
W., Mr. Ernest Thornton Smith (chairman) presid- 
ing. The Chairman in the course of his remarks 
stated that the profit and loss account for the 
full year to 31st July 1946, before making provision 
for income tax or writing-off non-recurring expen- 
ditures of a capital nature, shows a_ profit of 
£22,000 4s. 2d. He mentioned that a certain amount 
of repair work following war damage still remained 
to be done and he denied the newspaper report 
that the theatre had been sold to United Artists 
and was in future to be a film house. The chair- 
man’s proposal that the accounts and report for 
the half year to 31st July 1946 be adopted and that 
a final dividend of 35 per cent. less income tax be 
declared, was carried unanimously. 


Whispers from the Wings (Couinued) 

Since Helpmann’s serious illness last 
summer gossip-mongers have been busy say- 
ing he is finished as a dancer. Nothing is 
further from the truth. Medical science, 
Portuguese sunshine and Australian grit 
have combined to produce a miracle in re- 
covery. His present performance: as Dr. 
Coppelius is a sheer joy. Every single step 
and gesture has dramatic significance, all 
coloured by Helpmann’s own comic genius. 
The Duchess venture in no sense spells 
retirement from the ballet. It is just a 
necessary expansion in the artistic life of 
one who is far too versatile and imaginative 
to be satisfied with the limited horizon of 
a ballet dancer. Robert Helpmann has no 
intention of suffering the frustration that 
almost destroyed the artistic soul of Mary 
Gardiner. 


A Prince of Clowns (Continued) 


stone-dead. Once the audience ceases to 
regard our business as tomfoolery, they take 
it seriously aud are not in the least disposed 
to laugh. 

“There is a tendency for audiences to 
laugh at an actor’s misfortune when he for- 
gets his words, when he gets a phrase the 
wrong way round or commits a spoonerism, 
It is not their intention to be cruel, but for 
a moment the actor is liable to suffer acute 
agony when he feels they are laughing at 
his own expense—which they are really not. 

“The appeal of the clown is universal. 
Old and young laugh with the same uncon- 
trolled delight when the clown pulls faces 
and goes completely ‘screwy.’ I must con- 
fess that I really enjoy playing such scenes. 
It is a wonderful purge of my own feelings, 
and probably the audience wish they could 
do the same thing in their offices and work- 
shops when they are swamped with endless 
worries and intricate instructions. What a 
glorious relief to sweep the whole lot aside 
and go raving mad for five minutes! They 
get similar joy out of one of Tommy Trin- 
der’s quick answers. How they wish they 
had thought of it, and how they wish they 
could snap it at their boss the next day! 

“Sincerity is the first necessity of every 
comedian. He must like his audience, and 
make them like him. Unless friendliness is 
created and shared by each of them, noth- 
ing happens and not a laugh is heard. You 
have never laughed at a comedian you dis- 
liked on sight, or one who struck you as 
being an unsympathetic personality. Unless 
he succeeds in making you like him he will 
fail to make you laugh. 

“Mime and intonation play a vital part 
in getting a laugh. On paper the comedian’s 
lines may not look in the least funny, but 
the tone of his voice and the expression on 
his face can soon transform them into 
hearty laughs. People come away from a 
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show and tell their friends about the big 
gest laughs of the evening. e-told, the” 
lines often appear quite feeble, simply be- — 
cause the mime and the intonation are — 
missing. ae 
“Humour, up to a point, must be spon- — 
taneous. During rehearsal periods I do not — 
ponder over situations for hours on end, ~ 
wondering how I can make them funny. By — 
leaving something to instinct and inspira- — 
tion, I often manage to say the right thin 
at the right time, and a laugh is born! 
cannot explain how such things happen. — 
I have an innate sense of humour. Without — 
it, I could not hope to be a comedian. ; 
“Given that vital essential, an actor can ~ 
cultivate it and project it until it makes — 
the world laugh. Hand in hand with © 
success, he enoys the satisfaction of sending — 
hundreds of people home each night, know- — 
ing they are in a happier frame of mind 
then when they set out for the theatre.’’ 
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Ballet Rambert 


WHE Ballet Rambert commenced a six- 

weeks’ season at the King’s Theatre, 
Hammersmith, on October 21st. The open- 
ing production of Act II of Swan Lake 
included the Pas de Trois and variations 
from Act III, in a simplified arrangement 
by a choreographer we had perhaps best 
call Marius Rambert, The resulting effect 
is of a prolonged divertissement bearing 
little relation to the original ballet, but the 
gain was to show us the classical skill of 
three extremely promising children, John 
Gilpin, Annette Chappell and Belinda 
Wright. Their performance is by no means 
technically complete as yet, but the first 
two in particular show natural qualities of © 
style and a soft, crisp, snowy classicism of 
movement. As the Swan Queen Sonia Arova 
proved herself a highly trained technician 
who dances, as a teacher might put it, 
“‘from within’’; her faults as a ballerina are 
a tendency to athleticism at the expense of 
the lyrical and true classical élan. Both Rex 
Reid and Robert Harrold (on leave from 
the Forces) have partnered her with a plea- 
sant quality of “‘line.’’ Harrold is a born 
danseur noble with a virility and refinement 
of style very rare nowadays: in Jardin Aux 
Lilas and Dark Elegies (still, apart from 
Pillar of Fire, the touchstone of Tudor’s — 
choreographic talent) he also showed a quiet 
sincerity. 

In atmosphere Swan Lake suffered from a 
poor setting which cramped the already 
small stage and a form of ‘‘daylight’’ light- 
ing wickedly unbecoming to the dancers. 
Although the orchestra has improved, this 
company still tends to be amateurish in 
presentation and one felt this also in respect 
of the revival of Andrée Howard’s Mermaid, — 
in which the production was hesitant and 

(Continued ou page 37) 


(Above): The ingenious miniature stage showing the switchboard for controlling the lighting, and 
(above right) : The attractive make-up cubicles at Leichner studio. 


Beauty Notes 


HE Houe ‘of Leichner has been famous 
for cosmtic ‘s since 1873 and has main- 


tained a fie Sreputation ever since. On 
October Ist this year a Leichner make-up 
studio was opened at 10/11 Great Newport 
Street, London, WC2. 

This studio, most attractively decorated 
in cream with red and gold embellishments, 
is of particulary interest to amateur drama- 
tic students, but all members of the public 
are invited to drop in. The advice of make- 
up experts is quite free and although all 
the cosmetics demonstrated are, naturally, 
of Leichner manufacture, none are sold on 
the premises. Thus, it is impossible for 
anyone to be tempted to extravagance or 
cajoled into spending money and I would 
advise any housewife or working girl with 
an hour to spare to take advantage of this 
anique offer. It is sure to be quite a 
fascinating experience, as this studio is 
right in the heart of theatreland. The 
energetic pulse of the theatre is evident from 
all around: above, the rehearsal studio 
where Christmas pantos are in course of 
preparation, the rhythmic tapping of the 
dancers blending with plaintive negro music 
drifting from near at hand into the 
quietude of the conventional beauty parlour. 

In the studio itself one of the most useful 
features is a miniature stage which can be 
flooded with hundreds of different light 
combinations in order to show the effect of 
lighting on make-up and to test various 
types of make-up under similar conditions 
to those in which they will be used. 

It is easy to see of what immense service 
this studio is likely to be and, on behalf of 
Leichner, I am permitted to say that if 
you seek advice you will be welcomed. 
Amateurs and those beginning theatrical 
careers will derive most benefit from the 
expert advice offered, but well-known mem- 
bers of the profession are interested in the 
project, as is shown by the fact that the 
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studio was opened by Leslie Banks and 
Constance Cummings and that a _ recent 
visitor was none other than Gigli. 


Invisible Gloves 

Thousands of women in this country 
know how much of a morale builder was 
that little paint and powder we defiantly 
used during those bad old days of blitz and 
war anxiety, but few of us realised how 
great was the cosmetic industry's war 
effort. 

For instance, one cosmetic manufacturer 
produced a cream that counteracted derma- 
titis and apart from saving thousands of 
workers from that distressing and prevalent 
industrial disease, the war effort was saved 
an incredible number of man hours. 

This cream is likely to be a great boon 
to housewives in the near future (or those 
who do any kind of dirty work) when it 
will be produced in sufficient quantity for . 
normal use. A small amount rubbed on to 
the hands forms a complete invisible skin 
like an unseen glove and no matter how 
dirty the hands are made, rinsed in warm 
soapy water they immediately become 
quite clean. The product is called Barrier 
Cream, so look out for it on the market as 
it is a true barrier against dirt. It is manu- 
factured by the makers of Innoxa Beauty 
Preparations. 


Lasting Loveliness 

This firm incidentally think that being 
beautiful and retaining that beauty is due 
to science, and working at it, and that she 
is lovely who. wants to be lovely. 

Innoxa Beauty Preparations are aimed 
not only at making the most of natural 
beauty but at preserving it. The motto 
of the manufacturers is ‘‘the loveliness that 
lasts a lifetime.’’ 

The new Innoxa salon will be open at 
170 New Bond Street in the spring where 
advice will be given on all beauty problems. 


Kehoes from Broadway (Continued) 


and need each other. While the critics said 
this was not their play, they admitted the 
audience revelled in it. This is understand- 
able because Miss Wilde has gagged up the 
old situation brightly and every married 
couple in the audience has no trouble identi- 
fying themselves with the Merediths. 
Another old tale to be retold, this time 
the one about the tired old millionaire who 
takes a beautiful dumb model away on a 
weekend only to have her straighten out his 


domestic affairs, is the theme of Loco by” 


Dale Eunson and Katherine Albert which 
Jed Harris is presenting. We found this 
item every bit as amusing and entertaining 
as the other old wheezes, Present Laughter 
and Made in Heaven, but the critics didn’t 
give this one a chance. 

Almost everything else to arrive on 
Broadway so far has been in the nature of 
revivals, two of which were inspired by the 
success of the London productions: Lady 
Windermere’s Fan and The Duchess of 
Mailfi. 

Homer Curran, who produced the Oscar 
Wilde comedy in association with Russell 
Lewis and Howard Young, commissioned 
Cecil Beaton to duplicate the incredibly 
lovely settings and costumes he created for 
the West End edition of Lady Windermere’s 
Fan. And it is probably their exquisite 
elegance as much as anything else that is 
responsible for the success of the produc- 
tion. The reviewers devoted most of their 
space to them and on opening night the 
audience gasped and applauded’ each cos- 
tume. Also from England came Jack Min- 
ster to do the staging which he accom- 
plished with great style, grace and wit. 
The performance we admired most was that 
of Penelope Ward as Lady Windermere. 
Her interpretation is as lovely as she is 
beautiful. Estelle Winwood as the loqua- 
cious Duchess of Berwick did her usual job 
of slick scene stealing and John Buckmaster 
as Lord Darlington plays with a winning 
charm and competence. Cecil Beaton was 
persuaded to portray Mr. Cecil Graham, 
and drops the Wilde epigrams with preci- 
sion. Cornelia Otis Skinner’ and Henry 
Daniell are co-starred as Mrs. Erlynne and 
Lord Windermere and neither struck us as 
being more than satisfactory. Mr. Daniell 


is rather cold and gloomy while Miss 
Skinner is too inetallic and harsh in her 
eatly scenes to be the captivating Mrs. 
Erlynne. We felt Isobel Jeans, London’s 
Mrs. Erlynne, would be more right in the 
role, and this feeling was confirmed when 
we met at dinner an American who had 
seen both productions. 

Elisabeth Bergner satisfied a long cher- 
ished ambition when she played the title 
role in The Duchess of Malfi. London saw 
this last year when it was well regarded 
with Peggy Ashcroft as the Duchess, John 
Gielgud as Ferdinand and Leslie Banks as 
Antonio Bologna, under the direction of 
George Rylands. Mr. Rylands has also 
staged the American production but the 
reaction has been so unfavourable that 
theatregoers can’t help smiling as they glee- 
fully tell their friends how bad it is. 
Whether this is due to a difference in 
national taste or in performance only Mr. 
Rylands can tell. We thought.all the por- 
trayals were poor, but par-tialarly those 
given by Donald Eccles, M; Gielgud’s 
counterpart; John Carradine a the Cardi- 
nal, played on your side by Leon Quarter- 
maine, and the Negro actor, Canada Lee, 
appearing for the first time in white face, 
as the spying Daniel De Bosola, acted by 
Cecil Trouncer in your production. How- 
ever, we did like this line accredited to Miss 
Bergner. . After reading the reviews she 
said: ‘‘ To think Streicher and I were hung 
the same night.”’ 

Theatre Incorporated, who sponsored the 
Old Vic’s trip to America, have given J. M. 
Synge’s soaring and satirical classic, The 
Playboy of the Western World, a most 
earthbound revival. It is played with such 
great earnestness by the cast headed by 
Burgess Meredith under the guidance of 
Guthrie McClintic that it loses almost all 
its lyrical magic and settles down to being 
merely a realistic folk play. However, it 
does serve to introduce to American 
audiences Eithne Dunne, the leading actress 
of Dublin’s Gate and Gaiety Theatres. 

And there was a short lived all-Negro 
revival of Gilbert Seldes modern version Of 
Aristophanes’ Lysistva, which suffered from 
the indecision of the director who couldn’t 
make up his mind whether to be sly and 
impudent or whether to treat the play as 
a low down burlesque. : 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA | 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 


DANCING, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees, 
The School remains open in the evening. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 

and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by — 

the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 

Council). 

Prospectus and all further information post free from | 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. | 


| 
_ Ballet Rambert (Continued) ~~. Be 
jacked the pictorial beauty such ‘a fantasy 


_ demands, The ballet is only partially suc- © 


cessful dramatically, but the first scene 
| remains a most interesting underwater dance 

study with arm movements uncannily des- 
criptive of the fluctuating current and pres- 
sure of the sea. As the Mermaid Sally 
Gilmour danced and mimed with sensitive 
charm. 


Of Walter Gore’s new ballet to Bela 


Bartok, Concerto Burlesco, one can only | 


say that though it may make the unskilful 
laugh, it cannot but make the judicious 
grieve. It is a witless piece of surréalistic 
chi-chi and, flanked by Dark Elegies and 
Facade, made one wonder what it was 
~ doing in such company. The Ballet Ram- 
bert must do better than this if it is to 
justify the fulsome and unbalanced praise 
(largely at the expense of a greater com- 
pany) of the ballet magazines recently 
started by its coterie of ‘‘ fans.”’ A.W. 


Some Recent Books 
Ww HEN the social history of England in 
the last great war comes to be written 
one of the most significant chapters will be 
the progress made by the theatre in the 
teeth of conditions which may well have 
proved fatal. Darkened streets, periods of 
almost incessant bombing, and increasing 
difficulties in production, were not condi- 
tions favourable to theatrical progress. Yet 
astonishing progress was made, and evidence 
of this, and the significance for the future 
which it offers, are clearly portrayed in the 
record given in British Theatre, by Peter 
Noble (British Yearbooks, 21/- net), which 
brings together in a convenient summary 
the activities of the theatrical life of. Great 
Britain from 1939 to the present year. It 
also provides a useful. Who’s Who of over 
700 names, and includes over 80 excellent 
full-page illustrations, 

One of the accomplishments of a good 
host is to be able to introduce his guests 
in such a way that in a short while they 
seem to have an intimate knowledge of one 
another. As a literary host Mr. Noble, a 
prolific writer on the theatre and the films, 
has this gift in full measure. Another book 
from his pen, for which those who love the 
theatre will be grateful is Profiles and Per- 

‘ sonalities (Brownlee, 15/-). There are thirty 
personalities introduced in vivid, crisp, ver- 
bal ‘‘snaps’’ each one brief, yet sufficient 
to leave us with an intimate glimpse of 
the subject. Mr. Noble has the gift of 
giving a luminous clue to personality in a 
sentence, as when he remarks, for example, 
-of Hermoine Gingold, that ‘‘her tempera- 
ment is erratic enough to affect her cook- 
ing.’’ His choice of studies is eclectic and 
cosmopolitan, ranging from Epstein to 
Bernard Shaw. His study of the latter is 
enriched by. reproduction of the corrections 


rs? 


in the proof on the subject in truly Shavian 
style. 

No modern musical achievement can be 
more welcome than the increasingly popular 
revival of Mozart. A notable tribute to 
this is the posthumous work of the late 
Christopher Benn, Mozart on the Stage 
(Ernest Benn, 15/- net). One is glad to 
have this book as a memorial of the gallant 
young author, who lost his life in the Desert 
Air Force, but it will remain, moreover, 
an outstanding contribution to interpreta- 
tive literature on Mozart. We have sum- 
mary and analysis of the chief Mozart 
operas, which should serve to enhance 
greatly their enjoyment and appreciation. 
The descriptions are vivid and clear, and 
the criticisms enlightening and helpful. 

Fhe Sun's Bright Child. The Imaginary 
Memoirs of Edmund Kean, by Julius Berstl 
(Hammond, Hammond, 15/- net) is a work 
of imagination qualified by fact, and fact 
illumined by imagination. It is the story 
of a famous actor, assembled around the 
facts which in themselves form a remark- 
able chapter in theatrical biography. The 
story as here written is of sustained interest, 
graphic and authentic, and if something of 
the novelist’s art has been employed in 
depicting the life story of Kean, the reader 
will feel satisfied that there is no distor- 
tion of the subject. 


TWELVE LIL-LETS 
less space than Gloves! 


Suitcase crammed but sanitary pro- 
tection to pack! A carton of Lil- 
lets slips into your handbag— 
takes no more space than a pair 
of gloves. Lil-lets are worn inter- 
nally. No odour! Doctors approve 
their construction and use. Lil-lets 
fare wonderfullyzabsorbent, invis- 
_ [ible, comfortable; they cannot chafe. 
{Carton of 12 Lil-lets—1/97at your 
chemists. 


T. J. Smith & Nephew Ltd., makers 


of ‘ Elasto- 

plast’ and 

surgical (ye bot; 
dressings. ES 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 


Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 62804 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1946) 
Post free on application 
rou Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. om 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


VIVIENNE GUIGNARD,R.A.D.A. 
EVENING and SATURDAY 
THEATRE CLASSES 


Voice Production, Improvisation 
Play Readings, Stage Management 
ACTING and SINGING 


SPRING AUDITIONS 


January 1947 
THE PRACTICE THEATRE 
9 FITZROY SQUARE, W.lI 


All enquiries—Tel. BAYswater 5216 
10 Monmouth Road, W.2 


"Taz FLORENCE MOORE THEATRE STUDIOS | 
pviere el | Leon M. Lion: Donald Wolfit 
E. Guy Pertwee 


COMPREHENSIVE STAGE TRAINING 


Theatre-craft and Broadcast Equipment 
For Prospectus and 25 Brunswick , Road 
Audition Appointments Hove 2 Sussex 
Telephone : Hove 3587 


JOAN BRAMPTON PLAYS 


REPERTORY SUCCESSES 
DRAMA - COMEDY : PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THRILLER * COSTUME FANTASY 


For detailed play list send one penny to Author: Joan 
Brampton, 35, Raphael Rend, Hove 3, Sussex 


Amateur Stage ~— 
UP AND down the country hundreds: of 
men and women, young and not ,so 
young, are considering the problem of — 
leisure time. One answer widely adopted, 
but even more widely regarded with hesi- — 
tant self-doubt, is amateur stage work. 
That drama can provide an ideal medium 


. for self-expression in mixed groups, with a 


special claim for young people’s clubs, is — 
proved by the remarkable increase in ama- 
teur productions booked for this season. 

Why, then, do many hesitate on the 
brink? Usually, for lack of confidence or — 
knowledge as to how to start. How can I 
learn to act? The question lingers at the 
back of many minds. Mr. Eric Newton 
has an answer for it, and his new book, — 
Drama Omnibus (S. French, 6/6), should 
encourage many beginners. 

Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, in his introduction, 
commends its simplicity, also he notes the 
need for more imagination in our British 
tradition of leisure. 

So Mr. Newton, dividing his book in two. 
parts, Drama for All, and The Actor’s 
Craft, takes the beginner in hand, He is 
not afraid of starting with simple things. 

To perform these exercises, to play these — 
games, to carry out these stage tests, will 
be to make a good start in the direction of — 
becoming a self-confident amateur actor or 
actress. All of them lead up to that goal— ~ 
play rehearsal, and production before the 
public. 

The method advocated is that a leader 
should take the ciasses in the collective and 
individual exercises, with the aim always 
that a group activity in the club should be 
achieved. In short, this very helpful book 
may be described as the youth club’s first- 
aid to dramatic expression, and it is likely 
to be in wide use for many years to come. 

With the object of supplying really quali- 
fied and experienced producers and instruc- 
tors to raise the standard of amateur work, 
the British Drama League have inaugurated 
a ten-week full-time training course. Thirty 
carefully selected students have been en-- 
rolled, and the course will be held from 
January 20th to March 22nd at the BDL 
Practice Theatre. It is significant that most — 
of the students have been given ‘‘leave of 
absence’ from their employment to attend — 
the course, an indication that the impor-_ 
tance of drama in staff welfare is being 
recognised. Mr. E, Martin Browne, Mr. 
Norman Marshall and Mr. Henry Cass are 
among the leading professional producers_ 
who will take part in the course, which is 
certainly one of the most ambitious efforts 
to train numbers of producers to raise our 
standard of stage work. 

Each Saturday afternoon up to December 
21st four groups compete in the Toynbee 
Hall Drama Festival, leading up to the- 
finals on December 28th, afternoon and 
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evening, when Mr. J. L. Hodgkinson’ and 
Mr. Eric Crozier will be the adjudicators. 
Braintree Shakespeare Players recently 
gave fourteen performances of King Lear, 
playing to over 3,000 people and net 
receipts of £230. They produce Merry 
Wives of Windsor at the end of February. 
Sussex Playwrights’ Club close their full- 
length play competition on December 3st. 
The Hon. Sec., Miss D. Pearson, 208 Ditch- 
ling Road, Brighton, will supply details. 
' Aiming at producing original plays and 
unusual revivals, a new group is being 
formed in Ealing. Details from: Mr. G. 
Landon, 3 Moorside Ct., Somerset-rd., W13. 
The Committee for Verse and Prose Reci- 
tation, and the Taverners, carried out a 
busy programme of plays and poetry read- 
ings at various clubs, halls and public 
houses in November. The Man of Destiny 
and Two Gentlemen of Soho were two of 
the plays selected. Readers interested in 
this group should communicate with Mr. H. 
McCarthy, Room 167, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, SW1. 


MATEUR SHOWS expertly publicised; adver- 
tising sells tickets; consult a professional pub- 
licity man; inexpensive.—Box B.27. 


EST QUALITY RAFFIA for Hawaiian Skirts, 
etc., 3/3 per pound.—Clare Apiary, Harding- 
stone, Northants. 


}RAMATIC ART; Elocution; Coaching for Audi- 

tions, scholarships, examinations, Professional 
and Amateur stage work. Schools visited. Plays 
produced. Adjudications. Gloria Brent, L.G.S.M., 
A.L.A.M., M.R.S.T., 14 Hanover Street, W.1. 


OR SALE —Theatre World, Nos. 121, 130, 136, 
142, 144, 146, 154, 157, 164, 171, 179, 180, 181, 
196, 255 257. Play Pictorial Nos. 380, 393, 394, 429, 
431, 432, 443. Also Shaws St. Joan. Good condition. 
What offers? Box No. 32. 7 
\IRL aged 19, Public School and Secretarial 
Training, with some previous experience, wants 
job as Secretary/Receptionist.. Particularly inter- 
ested in the Theatre. Box 33. = 


NTERESTING theatrical books for sale; send 
3d. stamps for list.—Box C.28. 


ARGE new stock High Grade Caravan Trailers 
from £310—173ft. Eccles de luxe and kitchen; 
Burlingham, 2 Rayens, Winchester; all 4 berths; 
Cheltenham 2. berth; also 1946 Eccles Enterprise; 
delivered anywhere; cash or H.P.; open always.— 
Staffords, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield. Phone 4618. 


LAY PICTORIAL—Nos. 1 to 99 bound, 100 to 
217 unbound. All perfect condition. Seen Lon- 
don, Offers to Box 31. q 


TENOGRAPHER /Secretary seeks permanent 

position in the theatrical profession. Especially 

interested in Ballet. Good speeds. Salary £5 per 
week. Box 29. at 


ANTED—Copies of The Apple Cart, by G. B. 
Shaw. Darbey, Harwin, Ty-Gwyn-rd., Cardiff. 


ANTED—Copy of Theatre World, October 1945, 
Write Box M.168, Willings, 362 Grays Inn 
Road, WC1. 


OUNG MAN. Producer/Actor. Professional ex- 
perience seeks position with semi. pro. or 
amateur company. Own theatre or hall preferred. 
London district. Reply Drama Bureau, Box~No. 30. 
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ERIC-VICTOR your PRODUCER 


20 Years’ Professional Experience 
including London and Provinces, 


Winner of Several Festivals. 
Big or Small Amateur Clubs. 
All Letters (to be forwarded) 


54 ROSE CRES., PERTH (PERTH 1695) 


DOMBEY AND SON 
A Play in Three Acts 


DICKENS’ 
FAMOUS NOVEL 
Adapted for the Stage 
by ROSA DE LEON 


AVAILABLE FOR REPERTORY 


All enquiries to PLAYHOUSE THEATRE 
AMERSHAM, BUCKS. 


NEW ONE ACTS 


M 


i 


SATAN IN TECHNICOLOR 
CRIME BY PERSUASION 
EASY EXIT 
CAMBOROUGH FOLK 
BAN@QUO’S CHAIR (Revised Edition) 
HEARTS OF OAK 
DESPERATE REMEDIES 
ON LUDGATE HILL 

Price 18. 3d. each 


Plays are sent on Approval. Synoptical lists of all plays 
on application. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


31 Museum Street, London, WCi 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Principal : 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 


(Fre 2958) (2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
* Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


PHOENIX THEATRE 

Evenings 7. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.15 
CICELY Sb LAR leer 

. ‘U NDER T HE COUNTER” 


(A New Musical Play) 
The Outstanding Success ! 


SAVILLE THEATRE 


Evenings 7 Mat. Thur. Sat. & Dec 27 2.30 


BOBBY. JACK 
HOWES HULBERT 


IN 
‘“*HERE COME THE BOYS”’ 


A New Musical Show 
A BRILLIANTLY CLEVER ENTERTAINMENT 


GARDEN] 
(Tem. 7961) | 
Mats. Sats., at 2.30 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet 


Season continues to December 7th 
Full Programme Box Office 


COVENT 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
Evgs. at 6.45. 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evenings 6-15 Matinees: Weds. & Sats. 2-15 
TOM ARNOLD presents 
** Perchance to Dream ’’. 


with Kwor Novello © 2nd Year 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681 ) 
SID FILKLD (in person) 
in PICCADILLY HAYRIDE 
Twice Nightly at 5.50 and 8.30. 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Val Parnell’s great musical fun and dance show 


“HIGH TIME” 
Twice Nightly 6 & 8.30 p.m. Mat. Wed. 2.30 


AMBASSADORS (TEM 1171) 


Evenings. Matinees Tues. and Sats. 


«SWEETEST & LOWEST”’ 


(3rd Edition of Sweet & Low) 
GINGOLD KENDALL 
XMAS WEEK-—Closed Dec. 23, 24, 25 
Extra Matinees Dec. 26, 27 
For times of performances see daily press 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


GROUP OF ACTORS 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST., W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) | 


LUPINO| LANE 


Cher Hout pucsical 


With cast of 60 
> — EVENINGS 6.30— 
SATURDAYS 
5.15 & 8.0 
' aDNE SDAYS 2.30— 


SADLER’S WELLS 


ROSEBERY AVENUE ECCI 


OPERA — 


Five performances weekly 
and 


OPER A-BALLET 
COMPANY 


Two performances weekly 


Leaflets (price 1d) giving detailed particulars of 
performances available at the Box Office 


Evenings 6.45 Saturday Matinees 2.30 


Box Office ; TERminus 1672-3 - 


LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTION 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 
Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tuesday & Friday, 2.30 


GORDON HARKER OLGA LINDO 
AUSTIN TREVOR in 


‘THE POLTERGEIST ”’ 


by FRANK HARVEY 
with LLOYD PEARSON 
Produced by Charles Goldner 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 
November 9th to December 28th 


Four Short Plays -will- be 
Presented and criticized 
each Saturday afternoon 
t 230 p.m. 
Adjudicator: E. MARTIN BROWNE 
ADMISSION 2/- and 1/- 
Detailed programme from the Stage Director 
Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E1 


+H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 


H. M. Tennent Ltd. with Alec L. Rea and E. P. Clift 
LESLIE BANKS HERMIONE BADDELEY 


GRAND NATIONAL NIGHT 


by Dorothy and Campbell Christie 


CRITERION 


By arrangement with Howard Wyndham & Bronson Albery 
H. M., Tennent Ltd., presents 


“THE GUINEA-PIG ”’ 


by Warren Chetham-Strode 


LYRIC 
H.M. Tennent itd. and Linnit & Dunfee Ltd. 


“THE WINSLOW BOY” 


By Terence Rattigan 


TENNENT PLAYS Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


GLOBE 
“THE GLEAM’’ 
By Warren Chetham Strode 
(Author of ** The Guinea-pig '’) 
HAYMARKET 


“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN” 


By Oscar Wilde 


PICCADILLY 
VIVIEN LEIGH 


“ THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH” 


A History of Mankind in Comic Strip 
By Thornton Wilder 
Directed by LAURENCE OLIVIER 


Next Production at this Theatre 

(opening Friday 20 December) 
GODFREY TEARLE 
in 

William Shakespeare’s 


“ANTONY & CLEOPATRA”’ 


EDITH EVANS 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 


THE COMPANY OF FOUR 


For details of productions see Daily Press 


Show! 


** The hallmark of good entertainment ’’—Tatler 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 


Evenings 7.0 Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
Extra Mats. Boxing Day and December 27 


THE SHEPHARD SHOW 


ARTHUR RISCOE RICHARD HEARNE 
MARIE BURKE 
EDDIE GRAY DOUGLAS BYNG 


“A Feast of fun’’—Sunday Pictorial 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evenings 7.0 Mats.: Thur. & Sat. 2.30 


Extra Matinee December 27 
HARRY GREEN in 
FIFTY-FIFTY 


FRANK PETTINGELL 
“The Biggest Laugh of the Year ‘’—Daily Herald. 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evenings 7.0 Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


Extra Matinee Boxiny Day 


LADY FREDERICK 


by W. Somerset Maugham 
CORAL BROWNE EDWIN STYLES 


PHYLLIS DARE 


THE OLD VIC 


THEATRE COMPANY 


THIRD SEASON 
OF PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


KING LEAR 


SHAKESPEARE 
Produced by Laurence Olivier 


AN INSPECTOR CALLS 


PRIESTLEY 
Produced by Basil Dean 


CYRANO pe BERGERAC 


ROSTAND 
Translation by Brian Hooker 
Produced by Tyrone Guthrie 


NEW THEATRE 


Evenings 6.30 Wed., Thurs., Sat. 2.15 


Wherever SMORING 7S permitted —-ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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